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ABSTRACT 

Part 5 of a 6 -part series of pamphlets contains 
anecdotes of a vocational agriculture teacher's experiences (also a 
State supervisor) in the area of program planning. The 12 stories^ 
based on actual happenings, are intended for use in both pre-service 
and in-service vocational agriculture teacher education, and discuss 
encounters with the board of education, advisory council, and school 
farms; the planning of activities with the Future Farmers of America; 
and program development. Questions at the conclusion of each story 
prompt discussion and alternative solutions. (JB) 
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Foreword 

This is one of a series of pamphlets dealing with several aspec-os 
of the program of vocational agriculture. Each pamphlet consists of a 
series of events and happenings as they actually occured. Each is a true 
story, and it describes ajfi actual experience which I have had during the 
past forty-five years in the vocational agriculture field. Many of the 
experiences described here are those which I had while I was a teacher of 
vocational agriculture. Others describe experiences as a teacher-educa- 
tor or as a state supervisor of vocational education in agriculture. 

These stories of events and happenings may be used by many different 
persons, (l) By students to discover the natvire of some of the work of 
the teacher of vocational agriculture. Some who read these stories may 
become more detennined to enter the profession. Others may decide to 
find other fields cf work. (2) By student teachers who may read these 
stories as they find themselves confronted with similar experiences or 
problems. We may be able to share experiences through the medium of 
these pages. Some ideas may be foiind to help smooth out rough spots for 
student teachers. I hope they will be able to discover other solutions 
to problems and other methods which will be of value to them. (3) By 
my colleagues in vocational agriculture. They may find a few new 
suggestions; they are likely to discover that we have had similar problems 
and, I feel certain that they will be in a position to say, "That reminds 
me of an experience I had 



In presenting this series of anecdotes, it is recognized that they 
reflect the objectives of "establishment in fanning" and "developing 
agricultural leadership" which were accepted at the time they were written* 
Teo.chers in service and those who are preparing for teaching may aslc 
themselves, "How would I meet similar situations today? What new or 
different solutions would I need to use to meet similar situations with 
students preparing for careers in farming and/or agricultural business? 

V/hile any division of the series of anecdotes results in some over- 
lapping, for the convenience of readers, the anecdotes have been assembled 
into pamphlets under the following titles: 

1. Teaching rligh School Students 

2* Future Farmers Programs 

3. Post-High School Farmer Training Programs 

A. Young -Farmer Programs 

B. Adult-Farmer Programs 
Problems of Relationship 

5. Program Planning 

6, Student Teachers 

Students preparing to teach vocational agriculture will find in 
these anecdotes examples of many typical problems faced by teachers of 
agriculture. It is hoped that these problems will help students visu- 
alize real situations as they work through the professional education 
courses required for certification, and as they consider the subject 
matter of technical agriculture in relation to planning and conducting 
instructional programs in local schools. 



Teachers in-service who may read these stories will say, "Let me 

tell you about a similar experience I had and "I would have 

done it differently. I would In groups of experienced 

teachers this could lead to spirited discussion and demonstration to 
emphasize an aspect of method or application of principle. 

Among either pre-servica of in-service groups of teachers it is 
hoped that these experiences and happenings will stimulate teachers to 
study methods and principles in a realistic and constructive manner. 

Raymond M. Clark, Professor Emeritus 

Department of Secondary Education and Curriculum 

June, 1972 
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PROGRAM PIANNING 



This publication on Program Planning in vocational agriculture reflects 
more than any other in the series the time in which the material was 
written. Also, it demonstrates the influence of Federal policies and 
legislation on the kind of vocational education program that is offered 
in the schools • 

As you read these anecdotes, you will discover many situations where, 
in retrospect, we were failing to meet the needs of people for education 
in agriculture. For example, note the suggestions for not enrolling 
non-farm students; not enrolling girls in agriculture; offering young- 
farmer and adult'farmer classes but not suggesting similar classes for 
those employed in agricultural business; and others. You may ask 
yourself, "Should the public schools gear program to qualify for 
re imbur .cement under Federal Acts or shouD.d the needed program be offered 
locally with reimbursement being claimed only for the portion of program 
that qualifies?" 

Similar problems of program planning as those suggested in these 
stories still exist in local communities. You may study the suggestions 
and techniques described in these pages to see if these would work under 
today's conditions. VJhat changes should "be made to meet modem conditions? 
VJhat changes in technique would you suggest? V/hat modifications would 
need to be made due to the teacher association contracts which are 
currently being used? 

-1- 
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JUMPING UP AND DOWN IN A BUSHEL 



I was driving dovm the road one day on my way from one home to another. 
I had been visiting one of my boys* farming programs and was headed for 
another, when I met the father of one of my boys. He was one of my very 
good farmer friends. He had pulled out beside the road and appeared to 
be having trouble with his car. 

This father was formerly a "railroad man." I think he had been a 
brakeiaan. He had suffered an accident several years before and had an 
artificial foot. After he recovered from the accident, he purchased a 
small acreage of muck, built a large greenhouse and became a farmer. 
He had raised a large family and I had the youngest boy in my agriculture 
class at the high school. 

I stopped, and together we got the car going and then stood visiting. 
He asked, *Vell, how are you getting along?" 

I answered with the characteristic reply of agriculture teachers, 
"I'm getting along OK, I guess, but I'm awful busy. It seems as if I 
work all the time and never get caught up. Besides, I'm not sure I 
accomplish enough to earn my salt, let alone my salary." 

"I know ^ust hm you feel," he laughed, "you're jtimping up and 
down in a bushel." 

I laughed too and said, "I guess you're right, I*d better check 
up on myself." 

10 



At the moment, I thought he was joking, and perhaps he was, "but as 
I drove on dcMU the road I began to wonder if my friend was trying to 
tell ne something. I began to think about what I had been doing during 
the past x*ew weeks. VJere my trips out to farms well planned? Did I 
visit oys who lived near each other and who needed visits, on the same 
trip? Was I wasting time in the classroom after school with many petty 
details which didn't contribute to the program of vocational agriculture? 

V/as I recognizing the important essential items which needed doing 
and striking straight at them? Was I letting the principal of the high 
school load me with a lot of odd jobs because he could see that I wasn^t 
doing my ovm work anyvzay? 

These and many other questions went through my mind. I remembered 
many, many places where I had failed to put "first things first" during 
the past few weeks. I decided I had better '*put my house in order" 
before others began to think, "He's jumping up and down in a bushel." 

The things I did may not have been the best things to do, but I 
v;ant to pass on a few of them. You will doubtless be able to criticize 
these and add some suggestions of your own. 

I went into m^* little office, off the agriculture room, tuid started 
analyzing my problem by writing down a list of assignments in which I 
was engaged at the present. I did not preserve the list, but here are a 
fev; of them: (l) teach six classes per day, approximately 200 pupils, 
(2) supervise the farming progreuns of my students in vocational agriculture 



(3) supervise all the movie work, used as visual aids, for the total school 
system. There were approximately 100 teachers in the school system and the 
assignment included training teachers in the use of filons as visual aids, 
ordering all the films, training operators of projectors and servicing 
the machines, {k) serve on a faculty committee to prepare a statement on, 
"A KIILOSOPHy OF EDUCATION FOR THE HIGH SCHX)L," (5) advise the Future 
Farmer Chapter, (6) carry out numerous assignments from the principal 
such as "take tickets at the game tonight," "take over the study hall 
next hour," etc., etc. 

After studying the list with all the activities involved, I made 
out a daily time schedule for all the hours in the day, iixluding the 
scheduled class hours. Then I began to find items which I felt could "be 
delegated to pupils without damaging their educational program. I found some 
boys in the Future Farmer chapter who could train movie projector operators 
as well as I could. I found my agricxilture boys could do much -^ore of 
their plans for farming programs as part of classroom assignments. T:>ey 
could even suggest the times when I should visit their homes to help them 
with their programs. 

The high school principal was an excellent parson and a good adminis- 
trator, but he was new in the school and he had never worked in a school 
^;here there was a program of vocational agriciilture. Consequently h^ 
hadn't realized the work a teacher of agriculture should do outside the 
classroom. I wondered how to get around the minor assignments he made 
and still be cooperative. 

ERiC 



I gave this problem much thought. I wanted to continue to serve on 
zhe faculty committee, but I did want to get away from some of the other 
assignments vzhich I felt were of less importance. 

The solution came largely by accident. One of the students asked 
me during class one day, \ihen I could come out to visit him and help 
with problems of his x'arming program. I got out my date book and we 
made a date. Other boys took up the idea and where a boy was a little 
backv^ard about issuing an invitation, I invited myself out. I soon had 
my book filled with dates for several weeks in advance. 

Armed with the date book, I would be stopped in the corridor by 
the principal and asked, "Ray, how about taking tickets tonight?" or 
"Ray, hov7 about s-cicking around after school tonight to get ready for 
the next district speaking contest?" 

Being a very cooperaoive individual, I always said, "Sure, I'd 
be glad tc help out.'" Then I'd reach for my date book and say, "Oh, 

I forgot, I promised to visit tonight, but I'll cancel that 

appointment so I can help you out." 

The answer was nearly always the same, "Oh, no! If you planned a 
farm visit, don't let me stop you, you go right aheadl" 

Interest of Hiy pupils improved greatly. N5y Future Farmer program 
improved along with the improvement of the farming programs . I think also 
that respect for the program on the part of other members of the faculty 
and of ^he school ajdministrators increased considerably. I am sure I 
worked as hard — but I did less jumping up and down in a bushel." 



AN EXPERIENCE IN PIANNING AN P.P.A. DAHOr SJK)W 

V/hilt was ser\dng as a state supervisor of agricultural education 
in Michigan, I visited vrith a group ox'' teachers of vocational agriculture 
in the northwest part of the state one evening. We were discussing what 
^he Fuxure Fanner Chapters of the area mig. . do to provide educational 
ejcperiences which could not be provided by one chapter alone. We agreed 
tha^ the experiences to be provided should be those which would help 
meet our objectives in vocational agricultiire and that the experiences should 
be acceptable to Future Famer members. 

Many ideas were presented by the teachers. One teacher said, *Ve 
need ^o do something with land use." Another said, "I think marketing 
potatoes is our big problem. We need a potato show to teach our boys 
ho\7 oo grade and sell their potatoes to better advantage." 

Still another said, "I think we ought to do scmething about our 
livestock. VJe need to teach our boys hov; to choose good foundation 
animals for their herds." 

And so it went until everyone had expressed himself and then one 
of zhe men said, "You know, we sit here and talk about what our Future 
Farmer Chapters might do cooperatively. I think we ought to get ohe 
boys in each chapter talking over these questions. Then later we can 
bring the boys together and let them decide what ought to be done." 



There were several questions and even some objections to the proposal. 
One man said, "That'll take too much time. VJe'd have to get the boys from 
all our chapters together for several meetings before we decided what to do." 

Another said, ^^^e'd come out the same place as the kids and do it 
in a loz less time^" 

One man, milder than these, said, *Vnat would you do? Would each 
chapter elect delegates to meet to decide what to do?" 

To each of the objections and questions, the teacher, who had 
proposed the Future Farmer members have a voice in the matter, had a 
reply. He said, "I believe we could present these ideas we have been 
baiting around here in our next chapter meetings. The boys could express 
themselves and then tv/o members with their adviser frcaa each chapter coiild 
hold a meeting and present their suggestions. If we decide on something, 
possibly a dairy show and program to emphasize better production and 
marketing, the bqys could get together to write up the rules and to plan 
their program. " 

There was much more conversation and not a few objections, but 
finally the proposal was accepted. I was interested in watching this 
progrsan x\inction. I vzondered if the boys would discuss the ideas for a 
program in their chapter meetings and if the delegates would get together 
and plan details which would really carry out the kind of an idea we had 
starred with. Would they be able to determine what they could do cooperatively 
to farther their education in vocational agriculture which could not be 
'.lone equally v/ell in the individual local chapters? 
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The first meeting was called a month or two later and the delegates 
assembled. They elected a chairman and a secretary and then got dovm 
to business* They soon agreed that their greatest need was in the area 
of improving the quality of dairy "breeding stock. They felt that a dairy 
shox^ with an educational program would be a step in helping Future Farmer 
members in the selection of breeding stock. "But," one boy said, Ve 
don't want a type show where cattle are judged on a show-ring standard." 

Another boy said, ^'I'lho ever heard of a dairy shov; that considered 
production records in the placing of animals? That's what we need, though, 
if ve learn to buy good foundation stock." 

Another boy said, "Do you suppose we could get anyone to help Judge 
a show like that, where records are shown with the animal and are considered 
in the placing?" 

Of course there was much more discussion and the boys adjourned. 
They were going back to report to their chapters and agreed to meet again 
soon to pool new ideas and to begin writing rules for their sho^: and 
educational program. 

My purpose here is not to describe the organization of the sho;>r. It 
',;as finally developed by the boys and it required that each animal shown 
must be accompanied by production records. If the cow was in production, 
her OTn records must be presented. If calves or heifers were to be shown, 
'.hen records of the dam, sisters, etc., were to accompany the animal. 
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The boys met periodically over a period of eighteen months "before 
chey felt ready to launch their show. They wrote their own regulations 
and rules. They revised and rewrote them many times. Vfhen they had 
finished they had the support and enthusiastic backing of nearly every 
member in each of their chapters • I have never seen, or read, of a more 
practical demonstration of democratic procedure among high school students* 

The chapters held their show annually for many years. Each year their 
delegates met to check and revise their rules. The show became popular 
and evidences of improved dairy cattle can be seen in the areas served by 
these Future Farmer Chapters. 

The sound thinking of a good teacher bore fruit in this instance , 
just as it always will when it is translated into action. 
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I VISIT A SCHOOL PABM AND FIND SOUND OBJECTIVES 

According to an article I read recently, Future Parmer Cooperative 
projects have few, if any, sound educational objectives* At least, that's 
what the author reported after he had reviewed many articles describing 
these projects in the Agricultviral Education Magazine. 

I visited an F,F,A, cooperative project a year or so ago, which 
must not have been written up, for I felt it had some pretty sound 
educational objectives. Let's see what you think. 

The story goes back several years, I was serving as a state super- 
visor at the time and I called at the school. I met the superintendent 
and after visiting for a time, went on to the agriculture room and found 
the teacher with a class in vocational agriculture. The class was 
unusually interesting. The boys were enthusiastic, anxious to get on 
with the problems at hand. There was none of the driving to get work 
done and keep pupils busy that one often sees when he visits high school 
classes . 

After the class was finished, the teacher said to me, "Come on, I 
^/an^ to show you something." 

Me went out to his car, got in and drove to the edge of tarn. He 
pointed to a field and said, "There's our 20 acres of wheat, best looking 
wheat around here this year. We fertilized it according to the college 
recommendations and it's doing OK." 

-10- 
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A little farther on we stopped at a ba3m. "Come on in," the teacher 
said. "I want to show you our steers. We bought them at Chicago— took 
some F.F.A. boys over to help pick them out. They're making good gains 
too." 

Across the road we saw some pigs and going over the teacher said, 
"Yes, we have a couple of sows out here. We have the boys come out here 
and take care of this stuff. They like it and it gives them good experience." 

On the way back to school I said, *Vhy do you have all these projects? 
Doesn't it detract from the fanning programs of your students at home? 
I should think you would get farther if you spent that time and energy 
on individual farming programs." 

The answer I got was startling in its clarity and concise directness. 
The teacher said, "We have many faims with lew fertility and vrith very 
conservative operators. I needed a project like that wheat to demon- 
strate to the boys and their dads the effectiveness of proper fertiliza- 
tion and recommended varieties. 

'Ve also needed to demonstrate the value of good feeding practices 
with steers, so we got in a few steers so the boys and their dads could 
see what could be done." 

"V/e put in the pigs for the same reason. We can demonstrate the 
effects of good breeding and management as well as good feeding practices 
right here." 

You mean you can get practices adopted more readily as a result of 
these practices?" I asked. 
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"That*s right, aiid the individual programs are better, as well as 
bigger because of these projects. Besides it helps motivate the class- 
room work too." 

T\^o years later I visited the school again, this time as a teacher 
trainer, with a group of student teachers. 

This time the teacher said, "Come on, I want to shcfW you our F.F.A. 
farm." Vie went out and started for our cars and the teacher said, "VJe'll 
take this bus." 

When we were under way, the teacher said, "The Boaixi of Education gives 
us this bus ;:o i^ake whenever we want it." 

"I said, "But the last time I was here you had some wheat, a few 
beef feeders and some hogs. Now you teU me you have a farm, come?" 

He said, "Well let^s see it first, we're a]jpost there." We drove 
in the yard and parked the bus. First we went to the bam and saw the 
steers. 

My student teachers asked many questions about the practices being 
followed in the feeding of the steers, in the cropping program and in the 
management of the swine herd which we also visited. We checked over the 
available farm machinery and asked many questions as to plans for the 
future . 

In every case the teacher answered our questions with the same 
concise directness he had answered me two years before. 
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He brought out charts and said, "Now this is what my advanced 
agriculture boys planned for next year. Here is the cropping plan for 
the next rotation. Here is the livestock load we expect to carry. Here 
is the estimated expense and receipt picture." 

One student asked the question I had in mind, *Vhy do you have all 
this P.F.A. farm business anyway?" 

"Because," he replied, "I want my boys and their dads, too, to see 
and get experience in the handling of management problems, problems of 
marketing; problems of buying supplies, and all the other aspects of 
Inarming that they can get here. You can't teach all that from books. 
You've got to get them to practice it. And you can get them to practice 
at home a lot quicker when they see what works here." 

* * -it * 

Do you believe the teacher was right? 
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I VISIT A SCHOOL FARM AlID LOOK FOR EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 



In Michigan, school farms have been very slow in developing as part 
of the facilities for teaching vocational agriculture in the secondary 
schools. The ideas back of the development of vocational agriculture 
encouraged farming programs by individual students on their o^m farms. 
In some other states where industry was scattered over much cf "che state, 
school farms developed early. 

I have been interested in watching the development of seme of the 
school farms in Michigan. A few years ago, I visited a teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture whose school had had a department for almost thirty 
years. The city had grown and had nearly engulfed the consolidated school 
area in which the department had flourished. Still there were people in 
the area interested in fanning and who were operating farms on a part-time 
basis. Their children were enrolled as students of vocational agriculture. 

The teacher was a young man, full of enthusiasm, and a hard worker. 
Ke helped his F.F.A. boys rent plots of land in the area. They purchased 
a tractor and some equipment and began to raise crops. They were quite 
successful in building up the F.F.A. treasury. 

VJhen I visited the first time, I asked the teacher, "What is the 
purpose of these projects of the F.F.A.?" 

His reply was vague, "Oh, it's a popular thing to do. The boys 
like to get out and do things like this. Besides we might win the Better 
Chapter Contest with this kind of a project." 

"But how do you justify it as an educational project?" I asked. 

-lU- 
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^*Well, I haven *t tried. I guess the kids learn as much this vaj^ as 
any o^her," he replied. 

We then talked over the project at length, discussing some of the 
needs which might be met by the group project and some of the objectives 
which could be achieved by this means. The teacher agresd that he would 
think through these activities and try to develop some sound objectives 
for the project. 

I returned to the school again after about two years. In the mean- 
time the project had grown until the F.F.A. chapter had leased, throtigh the 
board of education, a 160 acre farm. They were operating the farm with the 
labor of the F.F.A. members and with the chapter owned equipment • The farm 
was stocked with swine and the chapter was planning to purchase a herd of 
dairy cows to utilize the hay and grain which was being produced. 

During this year I had an opportunity to be in the school periodically 
throughout the school year. I would arrive at the school in the morning 
before the first agriculture class assembled. V/hen the class came in the 
teacher would often say to the class, "Now we must go to the farm today. 
Get your coats and we'll get started." 

Again I would say, "VJhat part have the pu^ilr hai in planning their 
work on the farm?" 

The usual reply was, **Well, this is an emergency* We've got zo get 
this job done and then I'll tell them." 

The students would work hard. Sometimes I v;ould ask one of them, 
"What are you learning out here?" 
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As a rule the student would say, "We3J., I haven't learned much. 
He lets the boys vho already know how drive the tractor. Wish I could 
learn. But it's better than being in school anyway, so I dcn't say much." 

Many times I would ask the teacher, 'Vhy don't you do more teaching 
when you have such a wonderful opportunity." 

He would reply, "I guess you're right, but we must get the work 
done first. Besides this is better than having scattered fields like 
we used to have. VJe don't have the tractor out on the highway now." 

Back in the classroom the teacher would say to his class, "It's 
time to sell the vjheat. Tomorrow we'll have a truck come out and get 
it. V/e'll sell it at the elevator and pay up our fertilizer bill." 

After the class, I would ask, "Who decided when to sell the wheat? 
V/hat did your boys learn about marketing or price trends?" 

•X- * * * 

But that is probably enough to provide a picture of the program. 
The department closed after one more year and the teacher changed 
occupations. 

What were the characteristics of this program which were unsound 
from an educational viewpoint? 

V/hat could have been done to correct the \msou:idnesses? 

What was particularly good about this school farm program? 
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Do you think this school farm might have helped to meet the educational 
needs of vocational agriculture studen^,s living in this area? 

Can you outline a plan which wo\xld have provided a "better educational 
program than was possible in this situation. 



A SCHOOL FAPM THAT WAS DOING ORIGINAL RESEARCH 



The development of a school farm as part of the educational plant 
for teaching vocational agriciilture has many interesting aspects. 

A few years ago, when I was serving as an itinerant teacher trainer, 
I stopped to visit a teacher in Ixis vocational agriculture department. He 
had taught for rany years in the state end I liad known him since he first 
began teaching. 

I had been in the agriculture room only a short time when he said, 
"Come on, I want to show you the farm we took on last summer." 

I said, 'Vhat! You have a school faxm too? What do you want to 
start that sort of thing for?" 

'Veil come on and 1*11 show you seme of the things we are doing," 
was his reply. 

We drove out of town a mile or tvo. On the way the teacher explained, 
"This area is devoted largely to raising cash crops. We have a lot of 
dairy cows, but we are primarily crop farmers. This farm we have is 
50 acres. There are no buildings, except an old bam where we store 
cur machinery. We plan to work with crops and not take on any livestock. 
Kerens where the farm starts*" 

I looked and said, "You've got a lot of wheat in haven't you?" 

"Yes, we planted a lot of wheat. You see those stakes out there? 
We used some new kinds of fertilizer that are being sold through here." 

I said, "Is that so? Has the experiment station done anything with 
them?" 

-18- 
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"No," was his reply ♦ ^*We are ahead of them on this deal. We are . 
going to have our adult classes out here this faill to see how these 
strips go into the winter. Just now that one strip certainly shows up 
good, doesn't it?" 

I agreed that it did and then said, "I suppose you will have your 
classes check these idiots at harvest time too?" 

"Yes, sure* That's the time that really tells the story. We'll 
have them out then in fall force." 

I was aJjnost at a loss as to how to proceed. Here was a teacher who 
was anxious to try soaething new. He was doing a good sob of teaching 
both his high school boys and his adult farmers and yet I felt that the 
idea of trying to do research on the school farm was outside the function 
of the teacher and of the school farm. At least I wanted to erect a 
warning signal. 

I began by saying, "Have you established check plots out there so 
you can really test tae relative values of these products you are using?" 

"Yes, we have plenty of checks. We followed pretty much the pattern 
of some of the crops experiments at the college," was the reply. 

'^Ihat sounds okay. How about results. Can you avoid having the 
farmers put too much faith in one year's results?" 

His answer was thoughtful, "I don't know. I know it takes at least 
five years to be reasonably sure and that's one of the problems we have." 

"You say the experiment station has never tried this material you 
are testing. Wouldn't it be better to let them try it first? Then you 
could demonstrate its use with the backing of their research/' 
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"I think you are right in general," he replied* "This stuff was 
new and we thought we'd try it out. My F.F.A. boys did a lot of figuring 
on it and they wanted to try it out. A good many of the farmers are 
waiting to see how we come out on it." 

"And you think they'll take your results on this crop as final arid 
acc accordingly," I interrupted. 

"Yes, I'm afraid they irill. I believe you are pretty much right. 
As teachers we ought to make our school farms demonstrate and teach the 
best approved practices rather than try to experiment where we lack controls 
for real scientific work. Is that what you're getting at?" 

That was what I had been trying to get him to say. I replied, 
"Yes, that's about it. I think we ought to keep up-to-date in bur 
agriculture and in our teaching, but I think we need to make sure that 
we don*t mislead people "by encouraging them to follow wrong paths and to 
make decisions based on insufficient information." 

My -ceacher friend finished the wheat fertilization experiment. He 
5hov;ed his classes the results and very carefully cautioned them regarding 
zhe validity of one yeai*s experimental results. Since then he has used 
the schor^l farm as a laboratory for demonstrating new and approved practices. 

* * * * 

Do you think I was right in my attitude toward the function of this 
school farm? I believe a strong argument could be developed for the original 
point of view of the teacher. What facts and arguments would you present in 
favor of the teacher's program? 
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Write out a set of objectives which night be used as the basis for 
oToeration of a school farm in a specific cooanunity. 



A STATE SUPERVISOR MEETS A BOARD OF EDUCATION 

How does the state supervisor of agricxiltural education meet a local 
board of education and lead them to think through the needs of their school 
district for a program of education in agriculture? What approach does he 
use? Should he attempt to "Tell" them? Should he "bring in charts and 
figures showing the data regarding population, farming, industry, and 
taxation for the area? These and many other similar questions were in 
my mind as I began my work as a state supervisor. 

As I began to travel about the state visiting departments of vocational 
agriculture and talking with teachers of agriculture and with superintendents 
and sometimes with boards of education, I still had questions as to how 
others mighx talk with board members and get them to analyze and solve 
their -oroblems. 
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I suppose the techniques are no different than in the teaching of 
vocational agriculture. Nevertheless I still wanted to observe others 
practising the art. One day a request came in from a superintendent from a 
nearby school for someone to come out to meet his board of education. The 
person was to discuss with the board a program of vocational education for 
the community. The man who was assigned had had many years experience as 
a school board counselor before he became a supervisor of agricultural 
education. 

I asked, "Can I go with you on that trip? I would like to see how 
you work with that board of education. I want to conipare your techniques 
vivh those I used with the board I met last week." 
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He replied, "Sure you can go. I probably won*t do any differently 
and certainly no better than you did, but I*d be glad to have you go along." • 

When the board and the superintendent had assenbled and we were 
introduced all around, the superintendent said, "Now, at our last board 
meeting you nen aslced na to get scneone ttaa tlTe State department to come 
out to answer scne questions about our agriculture program and possibly 
Give us some suggestions. Mr. is here this evening and we'U 

just let him take over." 

The state supervisor said, "OK, t don't luiow as I'll be able to 
answer all the qjiestions, but we'll try. First let me aiJi one or two 
questions jus.t to help nt get aiy bearings. You wanted to study your 
agriculture program tonight. J\»t how laportsnt is agriculture in this 
conmmity anyway?" 

One board vmt!bw 'said, "Ob, it's very important, the whole town 
is pretty much dependent 6n faming." 

Two or three nodded in agrssnent shd the dtate superviior continued, 
"You mean that the business in toim is dependent on the purchases and 
sales made by fsmersT" 

"Yes, 1ihat*s rlgbt," said a board aaabsr. 
Again there was agresttsnt and the state supervisor said, "Do you 
feel then that you have any rtsponslbllity for providing educational 
opportunities for ths rural people in the surrounding area?" 
One board nealbsr said, "I don»t ise that we have." 
Another said, "Well, I'm nco so sure. We depend on them for our 
business and «• get state aid for the high school pupils, but I'm not 
sure about the adults. VYv sbould we have classes for th«a?" 
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The state supervisor asked, 'Vhat kind of farmers make the best 
customers for your business here in tovm, the procressive up-to-date 
farmer or the one who is farming like his grandfather f aimed?" 

Another board member said, "Why, that's obvious, the progressive 
farmer. He makes more and he spends more too." 

The state supervisor said, "Now you men answer for yourselves. What 
kind of an agricultural program do you want for this community? Do you 
Kaiit to continue to offer a program for farm boys in your high school?" 

"Yes, v7e can't drop that," was the answer. 

"Well, what about the young men who are out of school, but not yet 
established in farming?" asked the supervisor. "Do you have any obligation 

to offer classes for them?" 

"Yes, I think we do," said one board member, "and for the established 

farmers too," added another. 

The super^asor said, "OK now let's take another look at the program. 
You men all know something of the kind of program offered in vocational 
asriculture. You have had the high school program for several years. 
What kind of an agriculture program do you want?" 

One board member said, 'Veil, I think we've got to see that the 
teacher has a chance to get out on the farms more. He needs to do more with 
the farming programs of the students and he'll have to visit the adults too 

if he does any good." 

Another member said, "I agree, but it'll have to be a different man 

than vre've got ncM." 

The superintendent said, "I didn't tell you, Mr. , but one of 

our reasrns for asking you to come down was the fact that our present 
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agriculture teacher isn't getting out to visit his boys. Our enrollment 
in agriculture classes is decreasing and we have reports that indicate 
that he doesn't do us any good when he does make a visit." 

The supervisor said, "I'm sorry to hear that, but if you have a 
vacancy for next year, we'd be glad to try to help you fill it, if we 
agree on a program that you want to have." 

One of the members said, "The kind of a program we We been talking 
about will cost more money." 

The first said, "That's OK, just so we get results. The superintendent 
can show us reports on the mijeage and we'll kno\'7 soon enough what kind of 
a job v/e're getting. 

The state supervisor said, "I think we've analyzed the situation 
pretty well. Is there anything else we ought to consider?" 

One board member who had been very quiet the whole evening asked, 
"V/hat do you think a teacher ought to teach for this kind of an area?" 

The supervisor said, '*We don't use a state course of study. Jusx as 
you men have already said, the program must fit the community. But what 
did you have in mind?" 

'Veil," replied the board member, "there's been a big increase in 
farm machinery and electricity and water systems on far:::is during the last 
few years. I was wondering if we shouldn't take time at our nejct meeting 
zo look over our shop and agriculture room to see if they are adequate 
for the job we have been laying out. No use paying a man to do a job 
aind then not giving him the tools to work V7ith." 

VJioh that the board agreed, and we adjo\imed. 
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As I analyzed the work of the supervisor, it seemed to me that he 
had done an excellent job of letting these board members answer their 
o\m questions \ander his leadership. He hadn't told them but I think 
he ta\ight them and helped them to reach satisfactory conclusions. VJhat 
io you think? 



I ^EET WITH AN ALL-SCHOOL ADVISOBY COUNCIL 



"Of course we^re a city school system and a city school district, 
but we're also interested in the farm people* \le want their children zo 
come to our school and we want their parents in our evening school program 
too." So said a superintendent as I was visiting his department of 
vocational agriculture many years ago* 

"That's all very interesting and I realize you have two agriculture 
teachers devoting full time to vocational agriculture. I realize that 
this is the only two teacher department in the .state and that you have 
by far the largest adult and young-farmer program but do you have any 
other evidence of a real interest in the farm people as members of your 
school community?" I asked. 

"Yes, I think we have. By the way, are you going to stay in tovm 
tonight?" asked the superintendent* 

VJhen I replied in the affinnative he said, ^^Jhy don't you come up 
to school tonif^ht? We're going to have a regular meeting of our advisory 
council and I'd ^ust like to have you sit in. I think you'd get an idea 
of the desire and interest we have in including the farm people who live 
outside the district, in our program. Will you come?" 

"Sure I'll come," I replied, "if I won't be in the way. The hotel 
you have here in town isn^t a particularly attractive place to spend the 
evening and besides I'd like to see your council in action." 

"You're right about the hotel! Okay, I'll be looking for you about 
eight o* clock. We have to hold off the meeting until the fanner members 
can get in," he replied* 
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"You mean you have farmers on your advisory council in a ci^y 
school system?" I asked. 

"Yes," replied the superintendent. "But you wait until this evening 
and you^ll see for yourself." 

When the time came, I valked up to the superintendents office and 
i:as ushered into a comfortable conference room. I was introduced to 
^hose vmo had already arrived and we visited until the others came. There 
were represenua'cives of the business men in the city, women frcji the clubs, 
representatives of the churches and of the city government. There were 
one or z\:o teachers besides one of the agricultural teachers, and there 
were representatives of labor, farmers and farm women, representatives 
)f one F.F.A., of the young-faimer group, of the adult-farmer classes 
cr.d of the student council. The council was an all-school council 
organized'^to advise the superintendent on problems of the whole school. 

The chairman, not the superintendent, called the meeting to order, 
I don^t recall all the items of business but I do remember the reports 
Ox the representative of the adult-famer classes and of the representative 
0-: the young-farmer classes. These men stated that they felt there irdcht 
be additional vocational agriculture classes offered in some outlying 
centers . 

The council recommended to the superintendent that the program these 
men presented be taken to the board of education for action. They felt 
that the additional classes should be offered even if another teacher of 
agriculture would be needed. 
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The next report, concerned the de-^^elopment of a youth building. 
One of the women reported, "You will recall that we felt a place should 
be provided where the ooys and girls could gather at noon and in the 
evening for recreation. VJe wanted them to have a place to go vithouo 
running around ^he stree^s. We have opened a house on , Street 
and it seems to be working out very well." 

The superintendent said, *Ve feel the house is particularly valuable 
i*nr zhe children from the country who c.an*t go home for lunch. They can 
set a regular school lunch over there or they can eat a home-packed lunch 
if they choose to carry one from home. Besides there are rooms where they 
can play g£unes or dance." 

Another person asked, "Hew are the finances? Did all the donations 

come in okay?" 

"Yes, they* re just about all in," replied another member of the 
group. 

One of the farm women said, "Our children are very enthusias^ic 
about the house. They feel that they have a place to go at noon where 
it's warm and whore they can relax and get acquainted with some of the 
other children." 

kfzer ^he meeting was adjourned, I stood talking with two or three 
of the business men and I asked, "How do you men feel that you can support 
all these things for rural folks? I know city schools like yours where 
they'd rather the I'arm people would not come to their school." 

"I think that^s a mistake," replied one of the business men. "In 
the first place, it's just good business. If the kids go to school here, 
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their folks V7ill do their buying and selling here and we'll get the 
business." 

"And besides," interrupted another, "you can't really separate the 
zizy and the coiuitry here even though we have some good sized industries* 
Ue're t^oo closely tied in business, socially and every other way, Jz^s 
Cust as ir.portant for the farm folks around UiS --:o be well educated as 
for our ovm folks have a good education, and the citizens in this 
tcvjn are going to zrj zo see that they get it!" 

¥: ^ ^ ^ 

And so I had visited one of the first all-school advisorj*- councils 
in Michir.an. 

V/hat do you -chink of the kinds of work this couricil nad done? 

What do you think of the idea of a city school system going so far 
in offering educational opportunity to rural people outside the district 
Can you Justify iz financially? Can it be justified sociail;^? 
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A T^\C:iSR Tl^^MIiER iiELPS PIAN BUILDIIIG FACILITIES 
FOR A DSPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 

*'VJhat suggestions do you have for a new agriculture building for 
this school?" i/as a question asked of me one morning very soon after my 
arrival to visit Jim, a first year teacher of vocational agriculture* 
I said, '*Why, is the board of education planning a building?" 
"Yes, Bill and I have been asked to draw up a sketch and submit it 
sho'.-ang how we would like the building laid out," was the reply ♦ Bill 
vas a second teacher of vocational agriculture in the school. "Besides," 
Jin continued, *we are to plan a building which will accommodate a third 
teacher of agriculture." 

"That's interesting," I replied. "Have you work enough around here 
to justify a three-man department?" 

"Yes, we think v:e have," replied Jim. "V/e can use one full-time man 
to ^each young farmer and adxilt-farmer classes and we have enough all-day 
soudenus to provide a full load for two men. Besides there are other 
adult-farmer programs that could be organized even if we had one man 
full time on that job alone. We've been over our data on possible 
program with the superintendent. He and the board want us to plan the 
buildinc in Therms of three teachers. We thought we'd get some ideas 
rrom you when you came*" 

"OK," I replied. "It sounds as if you are on the right track. I 
have always felt that buildings should be planned for the program to be 
offered, rather than ^o build a building and then be forced to fit the 
program *.o it. VJhen can you and Bill take some time so we can work 
^ogeVner on this business?" 
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^Ve are planning for you to stay all day and then we want you to 
come to the regular P.F.A. meeting tonight so we figured that the last 
hour this afternoon and then an hour or two after school wo\ild be the 
best time. That will give you a chance to look \is over during the day 
and then this afternoon we could talk over our plans and get your sxiggestions. 
We We already made a few sketches which you could look over between times. 
Here are some of them right here.^* 

Jim handed me some sheets of floor sketches for the proposed new 
building. "Where are you going to put this building?" I asked. 

"Come on out and 1*11 show you," said Jim, "That way you will be 
better able to visualize it." 

\}e went outdoors and Jim said, **We'll put it right in this area here." 

"Now, when you get ready to expand the high school building proper, 
where will that expansion take place?" I asked. 

"It won't go this way," said Jim. "It will probably go on the other 
end of this building but it might go to an entirely new site. We asked 
about that and that's what the superir.ccndent told us." 

During the day I asked questions from time to time about enrollments, 
about population trends in the area, and about the niimber and kinds of 
farms in tl area. When the appointed time came, Jim and Bill and I sat 
down at a table in the agriculture room and went to work on their plans. 

I first asked, "Will you nhow me what all-day classes you believa 
you will offer when you have three men on the job here?" 
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The teachers listed the all-day classes vhich they proposed for each 
teacher. Bill said, "Here's a pretty good estimate of the classes we would 
offer and "che approxiiriate enrollment for each class. You'll notice that we 
labeled some cf these classes for students from part-time farms and some 
Tor boys from ful3,-time farms. That's getting to be quite a problem with 
us and we thought we d try to do a better job by having the boys in 
separate classes." 

•'I see, perhaps -that's one way to do a better job with vocational 
agriculture students. Now let's see how many rooms will we need to schedule 
these classes? How big must the cleLssrooms be built?" 

"Here's a saniple schedule," replied Jim. "You see with this plan 
we'd need a second classroom three periods per day every day." 

"How about the farm shop," I asked. 'Veil," said Bill, "we can't 
e>xect to build two shops. We'll just have to plan one thao is big 
enough and get plenty of equipment. Then we'll have to do a good job 
of orc^anization of the shop program to avoid all the conflicts possible. 
Of course, we'll continue to use the present shop for indixstrial arts 
classes so we'll have the new shop exclusively for our agriciiltura prograJTi." 

"That's right," said Jim. "If 11 probably be crowded at times but 
that*s about it for nov7. However, some of these all-day classes will 
meet in shop so we wouldn't need the two classrooms quite as much as io 
might look on that paper." 

Bill said, "Hov; about the adult-farmer classes? Did you ever hear 
of any that met during the day?" 
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"Yes, I've seen some adult-famer classes that met in the afternooru 
In fact, I once had an adult class vhich met in the afternoon. They started 
at 2:00 p.m. v;hen my last all-day class closed and ran to about kiOO or 
U:30. Those fanners said they'd rather come then than in the evening 
during the vinter months," 

"I've been wondering about that," Bill said. "Some of t)ie young- 
farmers said they'd rather ccane in the afternoon during the winter and I 
haven't asked any of the adults yet. If they did, we'd certainly have to 
have that second room besides the shop*" 

"Yes, I think you're right," I replied. "Now let's take a look at 
your proposed program. What kind of facilities do you need to do a goc- 
job of teaching?" 

Jim replied, "Here's some of our plans. You can see that we need a 
good farm shop program. VJe have lots of machinery which means maintenance 
and repair as well as work in the selection of machinery to meet needs in 
this type of farming area. Then we need work in electricity, fann 
caroentry, and all the other farm mechanics areas we studied aboux back 
in college." 

"Yes," interrupted Bill, "and besides we need work in dairy, s^dne, 
and poultiy as well as beef to cover the livestock end of our program. 
That means we need space for milk testing, egg grading, and other items 
01 that kind." 

"You haven't forgotten about space for books, bulletins, magazines, 
apparatus, visual aids equipment and all the other teaching materials you 
have around here, have you?" I asked. 
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"No sir!" replied Jim. "See, we planned for space along this wall for 
"books and bulletins and we planned for storage rooms for both agriculture 
rooms and the shop on this sketch." 

We discussed many more aspects of the building plans and then I 
asked, 'Vhere did you men pick up all the ideas you have in these plans? 
I haven't contributed anything new. You*ve been ahead of me on nearly 
everything I've mentioned.** 

'*tfe can't claim much credit," replied Jim. "We've been working on 
these plans all fall. We asked the advisory council what they thought 
and boy did they give ms ideas about what ought to go into the plans!" 

"Yes, and we asked the F.F.A. boys," said Bill. "They also had a 
lo^ of ideas about what they thought we ought to have here. The superin- 
tendent also bad some ideas, so together we drew up these sketches. 
We're going to make some changes in arrangement aiter talking with you 
today an(? then we're going to hand them over to the superintendent. He'll 
take them up with the board and then with the architect." 

* -jt * -je 

V7hat steps Were followed in planning for the building? Do you feel 
all these steps were necessary? 

What was the advantage of asking the advisory council to hel.p plan 
the building? 

Do you feel the P.F.A. should have had an opportunity to help with 
the planning? Why? 



A TZACHER FAKSS USE OF THE ITIKSRAOT TEACHER TRAINER 

VJhen one leaves after making a visit to a school as a state 
super^/isor or as a teacher trainer I suppose he al\/ays asks himself, 
•'Did I do any good? Did I help that teacher or that superintendent ^o 
see his problem and to improve his educational program? Vlill the people 
in uhis communii^y have a better program of education because I \ib.s here? 
Did I earn my salary today in terms of actually getting a better educational 
orogrcn for the boys and girls and for the men and women in this community?" 

It is difficult to help a teacher who doesn't want help or one who 
feels he doesn'u need it. When I have encountered these situations I 
have often felz that, "I didn't do much good today." 

However, zhere is a brighter side. Sometimes I have been able to 
say to m^yself, "Meybe I did sow some seeds today that will prove fruitful." 
I recall a first-year oeacher whom I had the opportunity to visit. He 
illustrates zhe brighter side of the picture. I had had the young nan 
a student teacher the year before and this year was visiting him on 
his ^00. 

I drove into tovm late in the afternoon before my visit was scheduled 
and registered at the local hotel. As I registered, the clerk said, 
"Say, Joe Smith, the agriculture teacher at the high school, wants you to 
call him. Here's his phone number." 
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I deposioed my bag and went to csuLl Joe. When the connection was made, 
Joe said, "I was hoping you'd get into town tonight. Can I come down and 
eat dinner with you? I've got a lot of things to talk over and we won't 
have time enough tomorrow." 

I said, "Sure, come on down." 

When Joe arrived we went in to dinner and Joe pulled out of his 
pocket a long list of questions which he had prepared* They had to do with 
problems of relationship with the school a^toinistrators, problems of 
adjustment to the school system, how >o develop a program to keep an 
F.F.A. chapter of 100 active members really active and many other similar 
questions • 

Later in my room I asked, "Joe, why did you bother to write down 
that long list of questions?" 

Joe answered, *Vell, I seem to be getting along pretty well, but 
I vant to get all the help I can out of your visit. I figured the best 
way would be to write down these questions so I wouldn't forget any of 
them. " 

'Veil, we've covered a lot of territory in our discussion tonight. 
I'm not sure that just sitting up here talking about these things will 
help." 

Joe replied, "Sure, it's helped me etlready. You know, just the 
process of writing out questions helped me to see and analyze some of 
my problems and talking them over has helped me to see what to do more 
clearly than I could have done by myself." 



"I can see that>" I replied. "But keep in mind that you must 
decide many things for yourself in your own sitxzation." 

Joe agreed and then said, "Now what about tomorrow? Kerens my 
schedule of classes. I thought you could sit in on these classes and 
then I'd like to discuss them with you during this fourth hour. Is 
that okay?" 

I assured him that it was, and then he said, "Now after my last 
class I*d like you to visit a couple of my boys on their farms. One of 
them is a proble^n in that I haven't been able to get a satisfactory 
farming program started. Will you do it? I know it'll mean that you^l 
get away late but you only get here a couple of times a year and I'd 
lilce your suggestions after the visits." 

I readily agreed to the schedule he had worked out for us and 
promised to be at school well before classes would begin in the morning. 

The next day was full, oust as Joe had scheduled it. I arrived at 
school early and called at the superintendent's office. I shook hands 
and said, "How's Joe getting along? He's got a pretty big 30b for a 
x'irst year teacher," 

'*Joe'3 fine," he replied. "He was in here a few minutes ago and 
told me about keeping you up half the night. He's doing a swell job." 

I said, "That's good, but are there problems which I should try to 
help him with during the day?" 
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Kis answer came quicldy, "No. The only problem I have with Joe is 
to hold him down. I want to be highly successful with his work this 
first year and he is. But he has 100 boys in his agriculture classes and 
he came up here the other day and wanted to organize an adult-farmer and 
a young-famer class in addition. I*d rather have a man like that thsui 
one you*ve got to keep pushing all the time. I told Joe we needed the 
adult and young- farmer classes but that we'd get another agriculture man 
to teach thern^ I didn't want to kill him off the first year." 

I went on to the agriculture room and found Joe. His students 
were beginning to gather for the first class so I stayed in the background 
and watched. The classes went very satisfactorily. The work was well 
organised and the pupils were interested. 

The remainr^er of the day was spent as Joe had scheduled it. We 
discussed his classroom procedures and techniques. I asked Joe, "Do 
you know the farms of your students?" 

Joe said, "I*ve sure tried. It*s quite a job to learn a lot of detail: 
on 100 farms in a short time but I know quite a lot about them." 

I had already discovered that this was true. Joe had demonstrated 
his ability to cite illustrations and to make applications to individual 
farms of his pupils during the classes I had observed. 

Our farm visits provided further evidence of Joe's knowledge of the 
farms and the farm families. 

* * * * 
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Do you thiiik Joe made good use of my time? 

VJas Joe justified in asking for the interview in the evening and 
in asking for the farm visits after school the next day? 

Did the planning Joe did make it possible for me to offer him more 
help than would otherv^ise have been possible? 

How would you like to work with Joe? 
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STUDYING A SITUATION AND PLANNING A PROGRAM 

"Our program in vocational agriculture seems to be slipping. The 
enrollment is decreasing and the students don't seem to be as interested 
as they were five or six years ago," said a superintendent vhen I called 
at his office to inquire about his first-year teacher of vocational 
agriculxure whom I had come to visii; as an itinerant teacher trainer* 

"Kow does the program compare with last year?" I asked. 

"It's much better than last year," replied the superintendent. 

"The enrollment is up and the boys are more enthusiastic. But 
last year isn't the point. I'm talking about the long-time trend." 

"I see," I answered. "I wondered if you felt it was the fault of 
zhe new teacher," 

"Oh, no. He's a big improvement over the man we had last year. 
This boy is all right. We've been working on the problem and Bill will 
have some data to show you. I wish you'd look over the figures he has 
and see what you think we ought to do. I hate to discontinue the department, 
but maybe that's what we ought to do," was his reply. 

"Okay, I'll go out to the agriculture building and see Bill. Before 
I leave we'll cone into your office and talk over the whole business* I 
hOTje we car. work out some kind of a satisfactory plan for this community." 

"That'll be fine," said the superintendent and I went out to the new 
building v;hich had recently been completed for agriculture and farm shop. 

As I wallced in, I was met at the door by Bill, the nev; teacher and one 
of my students of the year before. VJe shook hands and I said, "Hov; are 
things going?" 

-Ul. 
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"Fine," said Bill. "I get along well with the kids and with the 
people in the coimnunity. The superintendent is a good supporter of the 
progra.m and he is a lot of help, but I'm glad you're here. I want to tallc 
over a lot of things v:ith you." 

"That's vhat I'm here for," I replied. "Vrnat's your schedule? Do you 

have ariy tiir.e \/hen \re can talk?" 

"Here's the schedule of classes on the bulletin board," replied Bill. 
"Here is ar. hour aftier lunch when we can talk things over and then after 
n-/ last class here in the aft-ernoon I thought we could taiUc with the 

GUTjerinoenden'o coo." 

"That's good," I replied. "The superintendent said you had been 
collecoinc sonc data, vrnat's it about? Does it have a bearing on your 



cuestions?" 



"Yes, you see the farms around here have been pretty much broken up 
ir.to email idiots vhere the people have a gara-n and raise seme of their 
hor.3 rood supply. They ..ork in the factories for their cash income. Mos-. 
of niy students come from those kinds of place.':," replied Bill. 
•■Don't you have any boys from full-t^ ao farms?" I asked. 
"Yes, we have a few," replied Bill. "Besides we have some boys 
from tovm vho insist on taking agriculture >ver. though they don't plan to 
•arr.. Tha-. complicates the problem of .iiaking your teaching interesting 

to all the students." 

"That does present a problem, doesn't it?" I replied. "Hov: about 
letting rie look over your data now while you go ahead with this class? 
Then I can either ask questions or be prepared a little better for our 
afternoon conference," 
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"That*d be svell if you'll do it/* said Bill as he handed me his 
notebook containing the data. 

I took the notebook and sat dovm in the rear of the room as the 
class entered. 

The notebook contained figures on enrollments in the agriculture 
classes for the past five or six years together with data on number of 
boys in school who vzculd be potential vocational agriculture students in 
the future. These data showed the number from part-time farms and the 
number from full-time fauns. In addition there was data on size of faims, 
kinds of lives-cock and crops grown> information on the soils in the 
area, population data and finally data about each boy in the present 
agriculture classes. 

As Bill had mentioned, a few of the boys were from full-time 
commercial farms; some were from the small acreage, part-time farm; 
and quite a number vrere village boys who were not planning to farm 
buz who wanted to take some agriculture. 

When the time came for my conference with Bill, I said, "Now, you 
said you had some things to talk over. Suppose you start.'* 

"Okay," said Bill. "It has to do vrith this program, particularly 
•jith the high school classes in aigriculture. You could see there is a 
great diversity of interest. It^s pretty hard for me to teach a course 
that will appeal to the village boys and the part-time farmers and the 
full-tine farm boys all in one class." 

"Yes, I can see that, especially the boys who are really nonvocational 
Soudents. VJhy do you have them enrolled?" I asked. 



Bill re-olied, "The principal doesn't believe in making any distinction. 
I have talked it over vith the superintendent and he agrees to straighten 
that out vhen we decide what to do about these other problems." 

"If you had tvro classes of boys from these part-time farms, what 
would you teach them?" I asked. 

Bill said, "It seems to me they would be interested in what the farm 
could provide for family food supply. I suppose that would mean a study of 
home garden, fainily mea^ supply, small fruits, and some work on soils and 
fertilizers. Then there would be the work in farm mechanics geared to these 
siriall farms." 

"Hov/ many years would you need to teach that kind of a course in 
high school?" I asked. 

Just at this point the superintendent walked in and we brought him 
up to date on our discussion and then Bill said, "I should think two 
years would do that job." 

"Then later, if the boys wanted to go into full-time farming, you 
could pick them up in a young-farmer class," I answered. "In the meantime, 
the school should expand other programs to help train these boys for 
employment in off-fann situations. What would you think of that?" I 
asked turning to the superintendent. 

"That sounds all right," said the superintendent, "but what about 
the boys from full-time farms?" 

"Hot many of those do you have?" I asked Bill. 

"There are about twenty-five at present," said Bill. "It looks as 
if ^re might have a fevr more next year. The district added some territory 
out here which is mostly a full-time farming area. I think that will 
increase our enrollment a little." 
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"Do you think you could offer fo\ir years of agriculture for those 
boys by enrolling then in two classes, one for ninth and tenth grades 
and ^he o^her for eleventh and twelfth grades?" I asked. 

"Yes, I could do that," replied Bill. 

":io\^ about administration of such a program?" I asked the superintendent. 

"Oh, ve could do that all right," said the superintendent. It would 
take some planning, but if it^s best for the boys, we^ll do it." 

Bill then asked, "Vfiiat about these village boys? They want to know 
about agriculture and the principal says they ought to understand 
agricultural problems. What* 11 we do with them?" 

"I guess ve^ll all agree that more people need to know more about 
aC^^iculture and about farm problems but they probably don't need a 
vocational course for that purpose," I said as the superintendent nodded 
agreement . 

The superintendent said, "Has anyone tried a class in nonvocational 
agriculture ^mere they already have a vocational progrsan?" 

"Yes," I replied. "I know of three schools in this state where they 
are doing thnt. It works out pretty well for them." 

"Do they enroll gi^rls, too?" asked the superintendent. 

"Yes, some of them do. It's just as important for them to under- 
stand agriculture as for the boys, isn't it?" I asked. 

"I should think so," said the superintendent. "I asked because v;e've 
cot some girls who wanted to take agriculture under the present plan eiiid I 
told the principal that we couldn't do it. But under a program for non- 
vocational students I think it would be a good thing to do. V/ho would 
teach such a course?" 
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I replied, "Of coxirse, Bill could ^each it but I think he would 
have enough if he taught the high school c2.asses we have planned* Surely 
he would if he taught young-farmer and adult-farmer classes, too/' 

"Yes, that's right," said the superintendent. "In fact, I think 
ve nay have to hire a second man to help ^•riLth the young-farmer and ad^ilt- 
fanner classes* We've got a lot to do in that field with the big increase 
in part-;,imc farms around here* '^hose people want help that we can give* 
I think vre could find a teacher who could handle one nonvocational 
agriculture class and leave Bill free to do this job*" 

'Vhat do you think," I asked Bi31* 

"Gee, sounds good uo ne," replied Bill, "Maybe I»ll want some more 
Guggostions on planning those courses but it sounds like a good set-up 
and we have some definite programs to work out," 

;rnat do you think? VJas Bill right in considering the plan a good 
solution to his problem? 

Ho;'7 would you have solved the problem? There might be several 
alternative solutions v;hich vould be satisfactory. 

* * * * 

Note: As indicated in the Introduction, this was written in the 
oarl' 1950s when the objective of vocational agriculture was "training 
for farming." You will recognize how the needs of people were finally 
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recognized through Federal legislation that encourages enrollment of both 
boys and girls from fanas or from town for training either for faming 
or for employment in agricultural business. 

In view of these changes in Federal legislation, how vould you help 
Bill and his superintendent solve his problem today? 



A S2ATE SUPEHVISOR DISCUSSES THS FUNCTION 
OF TKS PUBLIC SCHOOL TOTH A SUPERINTENDENT 

"I don*t believe the public school has any business offering classes 
for anyone beyond the t^/elfth grade,'' said the superin-oendent. He made 
the stateInen^ in reply to a question by the state supervisor of agricultural 
education who had called to visit the agriculture department. 

The super-zisor had entered the office of the superintendent and had 
inquired, "Vfnat is zhe program of your teacher of agriculture, this year? 
Does he have young-farnier or adult-farmer classes?" 

"He has three classes in agriculture and one biology class this year," 
iras the reply* 

"Hov^ many boys does he have enrolled in the agricultural classes?" 
asked the super^/isor. 

"Oh, he's go^ about sixty in the three classes. Vie had to give hin 
ohat oiclogy to get his load up to some decent level. All the other 
teachers are squawking abouu his high salary and low load and I think 
they're about right too." 

The supervisor said, "Yes, I suppose you are right. Does he visit 
the students on their farms?" 

"Yes, sure. He's zot seme pretty good faming programs too," 
replied the superintendent. 

"Thau's good," replied the supervisor. ^-Jhen does ha make his 
visits?" 

"l-Jhy, after school and Saturdays," replied the superintendent. 
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"Of course most of zhe other teachers don't have to visit forms 
s.fZQT school and Saturdays, do they?" asked the supervisor. 

"No, out I vish they would," replied the superintendents "It would 
certainly help a lot getting along with the kids." 

"Ko-^r about the adults? Is there any demand for an adult-farmer class?" 
ashed the supervisor. 

This was the question which brought the reply from the superintendent 
which was quoted earlier, "X don't believe the public school has any 
business offering classes to anyone beyond the twelfth grade." 

"You mean any legal authority?" asked the supervisor. 

"No, I don't rr.ern legal. I guess we could if we wanted to but I 
think Me ought ) talce them through the twelfth grade and then graduate 
then and get zhev. out. That's enough." 

"x\re there any farmers around here who would come to a class if 
one were offered?" asked the supervisor. 

"Sure there are,'' replied the superintendent. "The agriculture teacher 
v:as in here Just last week. He v/anted to start a class but I stopped that 
nonsense. He said he had twenty farmers v/ho would come." 

'Veil, let's taice a look," said the supervisor. "Just why does a 
school exist here an:,^-;ay? \'Iho owns it?" 

"^^my, the people of course," replied the superintendent. 

'Vnat do the people have a school here for," asked the supervisor. 

"The?/ want their kids to be educated, I guess," replied the 
superintendent . 
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"Do you think they vould have a right to ask for education beyond 
^he tvelfoh grade if they wanted to?" asked the supervisor. 

"Yes, they'd have a right," said the superintendent. "But they're 
not likely to do so unless someone stirs them up." 



classes. Do you suppose ohat will make any difference to folks in your 
school area?" asked the supervisor. 

''Yes, I suppose it will, vrnat kind of a program do they have?" 
asked the superintendent. 

"This year xhey're teaching a course in Dairy for the adults and a 
course in Getting; Established in Farming for the young men out of school. 
They ^ook the teacher off the biology class to give him more time to gez 
ouu in the councry on his visits and to prepare for these other agriciilture 
classes ." 

*^7ell, that explains what one board member said the other night," 

said 'one superintendent. "Ke said his neighbors were going over to 

oo ohe school. I told him I didn't kno\; about it," 

"The teacher over there told me that his superintendent and board 
reel that the school exists to serve all the people of the community of 
all ages,'' said the supervisor. "Therefore they try to offer a class for 
any group of adults who indicate an interest. They offer classes in 
several different subjects." 

"V/ell, I suppose we'll have to do the same," said the superintendent. 
"I hate to do it, and I don't believe in it, but I'll call the teacher in 
and tell him to go ahead. He^s a good man and he'll make the class go all 
right. V/hile I'm at it, 1*11 relieve him of that biology class too." 



'Your neighboring school over at 



has some adult-farmer 
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\^hat do you think about the tactics of the supervisor? Is it 
ethical to use an illustration of a neighboring school to force an issue 
as was done here? 

Do you believe the superintendent was right in his viewpoint? Kow 
could the people in the cananiunity secure the benefits of adult classes 
in their school? 
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